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OF QUAKERISM.” and others again kindly select those which in 


(Continued from page 211.) the sale will be attended with the least loss. 
One great part of the business Of the Yearly 


Meeting is to know the state of the society in 
all its branches of discipline for the preceding 
year. This is known by hearing the answers, 
brought to the queries from the several Quarterly 
Meetings, which are audibly read by the clerk 
or his assistant, and are taken in rotation al-| year is discovered. 

phabetically. If any deficiency in the disci-} In speaking of tithes and church-dues I 
pline should appear by means of these aS correct an error, that is prevalent. It is 


EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE | value and others much more than is necessary, 


This amount, arising from this confiscation of 
their property, is easily ascertrined from the 
written answer of the deputies. The sum of 
each county is observed, and noted down. The 
different sums are then added together, and 
the amount for the whole kingdom within the 


ments, in any of the Quarterly meetings, re-| usually understood, when Quakers suffer on 
marks follow on the part of the auditory, and| these accounts, that their losses are made up 
written advices are ordered to be sent, if it| by the society at large. Nothing can be more 
should appear necessary, which are either of a| false than this idea. Were their losses made 
general nature, or particularly directed to those| up on such occasions, there would be no suf- 
where the deficiency has been observed. fering. The fact is, that whatever a person 
Another part of the business of the Yearly| loses in this way is his own total loss; nor is 
Meeting is to ascertain the amount of the | it ever refunded, though, in consequence of 
money, called “ Friends Sufferings,” that is of | expensive prosecutions at law, it has amounted 
the money, or the value of the goods, that | to the whole of the property of those, who 
have been taken from .the Quakers for tithes| have refused the payment of these demands. 
and church dues; for the society are principled | If a man were to come to poverty on this ac- 
against the maintenance of any religious min- | count, he would undoubtedly be supported, 
istry, and of course cannot conscientiously pay | but he would only be supported as belonging to 
toward the support of the established church. | the poor of the society. 
In consequence of their refusal of payment in| Among the subjects introduced at this meet- 
the latter case, their goods are seized by a law-| ing may be that of any new regulations for the 
process, and sold to the best bidder. Those, | government of the society. The Quakers are 
who have the charge of these executions, be- | not so blindly attached to antiquity, as to keep 
have differently. Some wantonly take such to customs, merely because they are of an 
goods, as will not sell for a quarter of their ancient date. But they are ready, on convic- 
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tion, to change, alter and improve. When, 
however, such regulations or alterations are 
proposed, they must come not through the 
medium of an individual, but through the 
medium of one of the Quarterly Meetings. 

There is also a variety of other business at 
the Yearly Meeting. Reports are received and 
considered on the subject of Ackworth school, 
which was mentioned in a former part of the 
work as a public seminary of the society. 

Letters are also read from the branches of 
the society in foreign parts, and answers pre- 
pared to them. 

Appeals also are heard in various instances, 
and determined in this court. 

I may mention here two circumstances, that 
are worthy of notice on these occasions. 

It may be observed that whether such busi- 
ness as that which I have just detailed or any 
of any other sort comes before the Yearly 
Meeting at large, it is decided, not by the in- 
fluence of numbers, but by the weight of re- 
ligious character. As most subjects afford 
cause for a difference of opinion, so the Quakers 
at this meeting are found taking their different. 
sides of the argument, as they believe it right. 
Those, however, who are in opposition to any 
measure, if they perceive by the turn the de- 
bate takes, either that they are going against 
the general will, or that they are opposing the 
sentiments of members of high moral reputation 
in the society, give way. And so far do the 
(Quakers carry their condescension on these oc- 
casions, that if a few ancient and respectable 
individuals seem to be dissatisfied with any 
measure that may have been proposed, though 
otherwise respectably supported, the measure is 
frequently postponed, out of tenderness to the 
feelings of such members, and from a desire of 
gaining them in time by forbearance. But, in 
whatever way the question before them is set- 
tled, no division is ever called for. No count- 
ing of numbers is allowed. No protest is suf- 
fered to be entered. In such a case there can 
be no ostensible leader of any party ; no osten- 
sible minority or majority. The Quakers are of 
opinion that such things, if allowed, would be 
inconsistent with their profession. They would 
Jead also to broils and divisions, and ultimately to 
the detriment of the society. Every measure 
therefore is settled by the Quakers at this 
meeting in the way I have mentioned, in 
brotherly love, and as the name of the society 
signifies, as Friends. 

The other remarkable circumstance is, that 
there is no ostensible president or head* of 
this great assembly, nor any ostensible presi- 
dent or head of any one of its committees ; and 
yet the business of the society is conducted in 


as orderly a manner, as it is possible to be 
among any body of men, where the number is 
so great, and where every individual has a right 
to speak. 

The state of the society having by this time 
been ascertained, both in the meetings of the 
women and of the men, from the written an- 
swer of the different deputies, and from the re- 
ports of different committees,* and the other 
business of the meeting having been nearly 
finished, a committee, which had been previ- 
ously chosen, meet to draw up a public letter. 

This letter usually comprehends three sub- 
jects: first, the state of the society, in which 
the sufferings for tithes and other demands of 
the church are included. This state, in all its 
different branches, the committee ascertain by 
inspecting the answers, as brought by the dep- 
uties before mentioned. 

A second subject, comprehended in the let- 
ter, is advice to the society for the regulation 
of their moral and civil conduct. This advice 
is suggested partly from the same written 
answers, and partly by the circumstances of the 
times. Are there, for instance, any vicious 
customs creeping into the society, or any new 
dispositions among its members contrary to the 
Quaker principles? The answers brought by 
the deputies shew it, and advice is contained 
in the letter adapted to the case. Are the 
times, seasons of difficulty and embarrassment 
in the commercial world? Is the aspect of the 
political horizon gloomy, and does it appear 
big with convulsions? New admonition and 
advices follow. 

A third subject, comprehended in the letter, 
and which I believe since the year 1787 has 
frequently formed a standing article in it, is 
the slave-trade. The Quakers considered this 
trade as so extensively big with misery to their 
fellow creatures, that their members ought to 
have a deep and awful feeling, and a religious 
care and concern about it. This and oc- 
casionally other subjects having been duly 
weighed by the committee, they begin to com- 
pose the letter. 

When the letter is ready, it is brought into 
the public meeting, and the whole of it, with- 
out interruption, is first read audibly. It is 
then read over again, and canvassed, sentence 
by sentence. Every sentence, nay every word, 
is liable to alteration; for any one may make 
his remarks, and nothing can stand but by the 
sense of the meeting. When finally settled 
and approved, it is printed and dispersed among 
the members throughout the nation. This 
letter may be considered as informing the 80- 
ciety of certain matters, that occurred in the 
preceding year, and as conveying to them ad- 





* Christ is supposed by the Quakers to be the 
head, under whose guidance all their deliberations 
ought to take place. 
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* This may relate to the printing of books, testi- 
monies concerning deceased ministers, addresses to 
the king, if thought necessary, and the like. 
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monitions on various subjects. This letter is' venience, and to the hindrance of their worldly 
emphatically styled “the General Epistle.” | concerns, must be admitted, in part, as proofs 
The Yearly Meeting, having now lasted about|of the last remark. But when we consider 
ten days, is dissolved after a solemn pause,.and|them as a’distinct people, differing in their 
the different deputies are at liberty to return| manner of speech and in their dress and cus- 
home. toms from others, rebelling against fashion and 
This important institution of the Yearly| the fashionable world, and likely therefore to 
Meeting brings with it, on every return, its} become rather the objects of ridicule than of 
pains and pleasures. To persons of maturer| praise; when we consider these things, and 
years, who sit at this time on committee after | their steady and rigid perseverance in the pe- 
committee, and having various offices to per-| cular rules and customs of the society, we can- 
form, it is certainly an anniversary of care and | not but consider their obedience to their own 
anxiety, fatigue and trouble. But it affords | discipline, which makes a point of the obsery- 
them, on the other hand, occasions of innocent | ance of these singularities, as extraordinary. 
delight. Some, educated in the same school,| This singular obedience, however, to the laws 
and others united by the ties of blood and/|of the society may be accounted for on three 
yquthful friendship, but separated from one| principles. In the first place in no society is 
another by following in distant situations the| there so much vigilance over the conduct of 
various concerns of life, meet together in the | its members, as in that of the Quakers, as this 
intervals of the disciplinary business, and feel | history of their discipline must have already 
in the warm recognition of their ancient inter-| manifested. This Vigilance of course, cannot 
course, a pleasure which might have been de-| miss of its effect. Mut a second cause is the 
layed for years, but for the intervention of this | following. The Quaker-laws and regulations 
occasion. To the youth it affords an oppor-|are not made by any one person, nor by any 
tunity amidst this concourse of members, of | number even of deputies. They are made by 
seeing those who are reputed to be of the most| themselves, that is by the society in Yearly 
exemplary character in the society, and whom | Meeting assembled. If a bad law, or the re- 
they would not have had the same chance of| peal of a good one, be proposed, every one 
seeing at any other time. They are introduced | present, without distinction, has a right to 
also at this season to their relations and family | speak against the motion. The proposition 
friends. They visit about, and form new con-| cannot pass against the sense of the meeting. 
nections in the society, and are permitted the| If persons are not present, it is their own fault. 
enjoyment of other reasonable pleasures. Thus it happens that every law passed at the 
Such is the organization of the discipline or| Yearly Meeting, may be considered, in some 
government of the Quakers. Nor may it im-| measure, as the law of every Quaker’s own 
properly be called a government, when we con-| will, and people are much more likely to follow 
sider that, besides all matters relating to the| regulations made by their own consent, than 
church, it takes cognizance of the actions of|those which are made against it. This there- 
Quakers to Quakers, and of these to their fel-| fore has unquestionably an operation as a 


low-citizens, and of these again to the State ; in 
fact of all actions of Quakers, if immoral in the 
eye of the society, as soon as they are known. | 
It gives out its prohibitions. It marks its 
crimes. It imposes offices‘on its subjects. It 
calls them to disciplinary duties. This govern- 
ment, however, notwithstanding its power, has, 
as 1 observed before, no president or head, | 
either permanent or temporary. There is no} 
firstman through the whole society. Neither| 
has it any badge of office, or mace, or constables, 
staff or sword. It may be observed also, that 
it has no office of emolument, by which its 
hands can be strengthened, neither minister, 





second cause. A third may be traced in the 
peculiar sentiments, which the Quakers hold 
as a religious body. They believe that many 
of their members, when they deliver them- 
selves publicly on any subject at the Yearly 
Meeting, are influenced by the dictates of the 
pure principle, or by the spirit of truth. 
Hence the laws of the society, which are con- 
sidered to be the result of such influences, 
have with them the sanction of spiritual au- 
thority. They pay them therefore a greater 
deference on this account than they would to 
laws which they conceive to have been the 
production of the mere imagination, or will of 


. . | ‘ 
elder, clerk, overseer, nor deputy, being paid ;| man. 


and yet its administration is firmly conducted, 
and its laws better obeyed than laws by per- 
sons under any other denomination or govern- 
ment. The constant assemblage of the Quakers 
at their places of worship, and their unwearied 
attendances at the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings, which they must often frequent at 


(To be continued.) 
silastic 
Secret PRAYER.—Besides the open return, 
there is a secret reward of secret prayer. There 
is a peculiar and present joy in communion with 
God. The deepest pleasures are the purest, 
and of all pleasures the purest is the peace of 


a great distance, to their own personal incon-iGod. To feel that he is love—to draw so near 
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to him as to forget the world, so near as to lose 
the love of sin—is of all the pleasures the sweet- 
est, of all blessedness the purest and most pro- 
found. And next to the high communion with 
God—next to this joy of passions lulled and sins 
slain, and self forgotten in adoring fellowship 
with the Father of lights, is their sedate com- 
fort, who can pour their griefs into their hea- 
venly Father’s bosom, or who feel that they 
have bespoken health against toils and trials at 
their heavenly Father’s hand. To know that 
God is near,—to know that he is trusted, hon- 
ored, loved; to feel that you are acting toward 
Him as a reverential and affectionate child, and 
that he is feeling towards you as a gracious and 
compassionate father, there isin this itself an 
exquisite satisfaction a present reward.— James 
Hamilton. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


To THE EpiTors,—It fequently occurs that 
considerable time elapses after the close of a 
Yearly Meeting before the Extracts are for- 
warded to you; it may or may not be so the 
present year, but as this little sketch of the 

roceedings of the late annual gathering of 

Vomen Friends held in New York will not be 
likely to detract in any way from the interest 
of.the Extracts when received, it is at your 
disposal. 

The meeting gathered at 10 o’clock on 
Second-day morning at Friends’ Meeting-house 
on Fifteenth Street. After a short period of 
solemn silence the voice of supplication was 
heard for preservation; and that mothers and 
daughters might be- banded together in unity 
and harmony in transacting the affairs of the 
Church. 

Appeals by several Friends were then made 
to all classes to yicld in simple obedience to 
manifested duty, whether the requisition be 
great or small, that they may become firmly 
established upon the fundamental principle, 
the light of Christ in the soul; and that they 
be not unsettled by the specious arguments 
often used to convince the inexperienced, of the 
inefficiency of the internal guide and the need 
of an outward rule of faith and practice. 

The young Friends were affectionately in- 
vited to examine for themselves the testimony 
of a free gospel ministry for which the found- 
ers of this Society suffered so severely, and 
which had been handed down to us as a precious 
legacy, through their faithful adherence to the 
convictions of Truth on their own minds. 

One dear old friend illustrated the power of 
the inward Teacher by her own experience 
when very young, before she was a member of 
the Society of Friends—how it brought con- 
viction for the frivolous pastimes in which she, 
in common with other young people, indulged, 
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and how it restrained her from joining others 
in singing even beantiful hymns, as had been 
her practice in places of worship, when she 
felt that her heart was impure, and that they 
were not suited to her condition. In an im- 
pressive and powerful manner she called upon 
those in the morning of life to yield to the 
tendering visitations of their Heavenly Father, 
that they might witness for themselves the 
joy and rejoicing attendant alone upon doing 
His will. 

Epistles from other Yearly Meetings were 
read, giving evidence of the strengthening in- 
fluence of divine life, which abilitates to divide 
the word aright, and unites in true fellowship 
those who love the truth. A committee was 
appointed to essay replies to these written testi- 
monies of affection, as way might open. 

The minutes of Friends in attendance from 
distant meetings, both ministers and others, 
were read, and the acknowledgement made 
that the company of those who had been drawn 
hither in gospel love was very acceptable. 

In the afternoon the representatives reported 
their united judgment in the re-appointment of 
the former Clerks, which was responded to 
by the meeting. No business of especial im- 
portance claimed the attention of the meeting, 
and the time of being together was principally 
occupied in administering advice and counsel, 
and the meeting adjourned under a precious 
covering of sisterly love and sympathy. 

On Third day the meeting was engaged in 
reading and answering the queries. Much 
concern was expressed for a more faithful ob- 
servance of the different testimonies embraced 
in them. It was clearly shown that if those to 
whom, as a Society, they had been entrusted 
suffer them to decline, they will be ‘‘ given to 
others more worthy to bear the burden of the 
word of the Lord.” 

A deputation from Men’s Meeting reported 
that the condition of Freedmen and the people 
of color had been presented to them, and they 
felt it right to inquire in what manner the 
Yearly Meeting might be instrumental in ele- 
vating this injured people, and securing to them 
rights which belonged to them in common with 
the family of man, irrespective of nation or 
color. A large committee had been appointed 
to unite with a similar one of Women’s Meet- 
ing to whom the whole subject was to be re- 
ferred for consideration. The concern was 
fully approved, and it was pleasant to witness 
the blending of interest of the old and young 
in the great work which has been opened b 
the emancipation of millions of our fellow 
creatures from the yoke of slavery. At a fu- 
ture sitting, this committee produced a me- 
morial addressed to the President of the United 
States and those in authority, which will no 
doubt appear in the Extracts, and therefore 1t 
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needs only to be alluded to here. While this|even as, to use another parable, the father re- 
memorial petitions for the equal rights of the|joiced over the returning prodigal. &c. 

colored man with his more favored white bro-| In the afternoon the remaining epistles were 
ther, the belief was expressed that the work of| approved, and the small matters pertaining to 
this Society will not be accomplished until it| the business of the meeting were attended to. 
shall have done all in its power to develope} Several short farewell addresses were given, 
the good which has been left uncultivated, | when after a solemn supplication and a season 
and restrain the evil that has been suffered to] of sweet silence, Friends separated under a 
grow alike uncared for, during the long years | feeling of love and unity. 

in which they have been held in involuntary| 6 mo. 8th, 1865. 

servitude. —— 

_ On Fourth-day morning, meetings for pub-| A sTRIKING manifestation of the power of 
lic worship were held at the several meeting-| prayer, occurs in the Life of Thomas Pumphrey. 
houses in New York and Brooklyn; suffice it] Before commencing business in Worcester it 
to say of those heard from, there was an abun-| was necessary for him to become a freeman of 
dance of vocal testimony, the design of which | the city; but in taking up his freedom, a diffi- 
was to bring us to a more intimate knowledge | culty presented, which appeared to him almost 
of the God-like nature in man and to improve | insurmountable. The document which be had 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit to the honor of the | to sign contained an articlé requiring that a law- 





Great Giver. 


ful weapon, for the defence of the city, should 


In the afternoon at 4 o’clock, the business | be kept ; this he believed to be little more than 
meeting was again resumed. The interest ac- | nominal, but still,he felt it would be inconsist- 
crulog from a fund belonging to the Yearly | ent with his principles, to subscribe to it, and 


Meeting was directed to be expended in the 
purchase of Friends’ books, to be distributed 


he expected that, in consequence, he would be 
prevented from taking up his freedom. He 


among the Libraries in different neighborhoods | made it a subject of earnest prayer, which was 


throughout the Yearly Meeting. 


answered in a striking manner ; fur, when the 


The subject of reading and the improvement | official, on reading the document, came to these 
of the intellectual powers was brought into} words, he at once and spontaneously said; “ It 
view and the youthful mind encouraged to/| is no use reading this to you, [ will strike it out. 
seek in the extended and ever varying field of | This circumstance made a lastiag impression on 
nature the wonders which lie beneath the sur-| Thomas Pumphrey’s mind. 


face, as well as to admire its beauties which 
are so profusely scattered on every hand. The 
effect upon the mind fond of the study of the 
works of the great Architect, will be reverently 
and instinctively to adore the Omnipotence 
which not only brought innumerable worlds in- 


— +0 
From the unpublished History of Friends, by 8. M. Janney. 
VOL. Ill., CHAP. XI. 1754. 
TESTIMONY AGAINST SLAVERY ADVANCING, 
(Concluded from page 213.) 

Anthony Benezet was born at St. Quinten, 





to existence, but through its mighty agency /in France, of a respectable family, in the year 


holds each in its appointed sphere. 


1713. His father was one of the many Prot- 


Epistles addressed to three Yearly Meetings | estants who sought an asylum in foreign coun- 


were read and listened to with interest. 
Fifth-day morning, a memorial from Nine Part- 


_ ners Monthly Meeting for our deceased friend | 


Eleazer Haviland. claimed attention. His life 
of uprightness and sobriety, closed with an un- 
clouded faith that there was a mansion pre- 
pared for him in his Father’s house. ‘he lan- 
guage of Scripture was revived, “ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord,” &c. 

* A visit from a Friend of Iowa was made at 
this time. He was deeply concerned for the 
spiritual welfare of the flock, and called upon 
all, desiring each to labor in her own province 
to establish a religion based upon the founda- 
tion which cannot be shaken, rather than upon 
the traditions of men. This would bring us 
into green pastures and beside still waters, 
Where the sheep and the lambs could rejoice 
together in the presence of the Good Shepherd, 
who watches his flocks by day and by night, 
and who rejoices in the return of the wanderer, 


On! 


tries on the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
in order to escape ‘the dreadful persecution that 
ensued. After a short stay in Rotterdam, he 
removed with his family to England, and settled 
in London in 1715. 

Anthony Benezet received a liberal educa- 
tion, and was placed by his father in an eminent 
mercantile house in London. At the age of 
fourteen he was united in membership with the 
Society of Friends, and in 1731, being then 
eighteen years of age, he removed with his 
father and the rest of the family to Phila- 
delphia. 

In that city his three brothers engaged in 
trade, and were very successful. He was like- 
wise concerned in mercantile business until 
1739, when he removed to Wilmington, and 
engaged in a branch of manufacture. After a 
brief stay, he returned to the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, and undertook the instruction of 
youth in Germantown. In 1742 he became a 


oe 
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teacher of Friends’ Public School in Philadel- 
phia, and in 1755 he established a school for 
the instruction of females. 

The uprightness of his conduct and the 
courtesy of his manners, together with the be- 
nevolence and sympathy of his feelings, gained 
the respect and esteem of all who knew him. 
His attention was directed, about the year 1750, 
to the degraded condition of the African race, 
and his feelings revolted at hearing of the 
atrocities of the slave-trade. The interest he 
took in the cause of justice and humanity, 
drew him from the shades of private life, to 
plead before the world for the oppressed, and 
to be “as a mouth for the dumb.” One of 
his first steps in this benevolent course, was 
the establishment of an evening school for ne- 
groes, which he taught gratuitously himself. 
His efforts were next directed to the writing 
and publication of pieces in almanacs and news- 
papers, showing the inhumanity and injustice 
of slavery and the slave-trade. He afterwards 
published tracts and books on these and other 
subjects, for the promotion of morality and re- 
ligion. His publications were handed or sent 
to persons of distinction, and many were distri- 
buted gratuitously to persons in humble life. 

One of his pamphlets was entitled “An His- 
torical Account of Guinea,” containing “an 
inquiry into the rise and progress of the slave- 
trade, its nature and calamitous effects.” It 
had a wide circulation, and became, some years 
afterwards, one of the means, that enlightened 
the mind of Thomas Clarkson, prompting bim 
to enter upon that career of benevolence which 
has made his name a household word in every 
Christian nation. 

In the year 1754, the Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia addressed to its members an epis- 
tle, the substance of which was sent up from 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, and is supposed 
to have been from the pen of Anthony Benezet. 
The following passages selected from it, may 
suffice to show the increasing repugnance of 
Friends to the system of slavery: 

“Dear Friends, if we continually bear in 
mind the royal law of ‘doing to others as we 
would be done by; we shall never think of be- 
reaving our fellow-creatures of that valuable 
blessing, liberty, nor endure to grow rich by 
their bondage. To live in ease and plenty by 
the toil of those, whom violence and cruelty 
have put into our power, is neither consistent 
with christianity nor common justice, and we 
have good reason to believe, draws down the 
displeasure of heaven; it being a melancholy 
but true reflection, that where slaveholding 
prevails, pure religion and sobriety decline; as 
it inevitably tends to harden the heart and 
render the soul less susceptible of that holy 
spirit of love, meekness, aud charity, which is 
the peculiar characteristic of a true Christian. 


How then can we, who have been concerned to 
publish the gospel of universal love and peace 
among mankind be so inconsistent with our- 
selves as to purchase such as are prisoners of 
war, and thereby encourage this anti-christian 
practice? and more especially as many of these 
poor creatures are stolen away, parents from 
children, and children from parents and others 
who were in good circumstances in their na- 
tive country; inhumanly torn from what they 
esteemed a happy situation, and compelled to 
toil in a state of slavery, too often extremely 
cruel.” .... “The characteristic and badge 
of a true Christian is love and good works. 
Our Saviour’s whole life on earth was one con- 
tinued exercise of them: ‘ Love one another,’ 
says he, ‘as I have loved you.’ How can we 
be said to love our brethren, who bring, or 
for selfish ends, keep them in bondage? Do 
we act consistently with this noble principle 
who lay such heavy burthens on our fellow- 
creatures? Do we consider that they are call- 
ed, and sincerely desire that they may become, 
heirs with us in glory, and rejoice in the lib- 
erty of the sons of God, whilst we are with- 
holding from them the common liberties of 
mankind?” “Finally, brethren, we entreat 
you in gospel love, seriously to weigh the cause 
of detaining them in bondage. If it be for 
your own private gain, or any other motive 
than their good, it is much to be feared that 
the love of God and the influence of the Holy 
Spirit is not the prevailing principle in you, 
and that your hearts are not sufficiently re- 
deemed from the world, which, that you with 
ourselves may more and more come to witness 
through the cleansing virtue of the Holy Spirit 
of Jesus Christ, is our earnest desire.” 

The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, in the 
year 1755, reiterated its former advices against 
importing or buying slaves, and directed that 
those who transgressed this rule, should be 
speedily reported to the Monthly Meeting and 
dealt with as offenders. Three years later, an- 
other step was taken in advance, when a minute 
was made expressing the judgment of the 
Yearly Meeting, “against every breach of this 
practice.” It directs that if any professing 
with us, should persist to vindicate it, and be 
concerned in importing, selling, or purchasing 
slaves, the respective Monthly Meetings to 
which they belong, should manifest their dis- 
union with such persons, by refusing to permit 
them to sit in meetings for discipline, or to be 
employed in the affairs of truth, or to receive 
from them any contributions towards the relief 
of the poor, or other services of the meeting. 
‘Those who held slaves, were earnestly advised 
to set them at liberty, making a Christian pro- 
vision for them, according to their ages.”’ 

In order that this advice might be complied 
with, it is further stated in the minute, that, 
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“Some Friends here now signified to the meet- 
ing their being so fully devoted to endeavor to 
render it effectual, that they are willing to visit 
and treat with such Friends who have any 
slaves; the meeting therefore approves of John 
Woolman, John Scarborough, John Sykes, and 
Daniel Stanton undertaking that service; and 
desires some elders and other faithful Friends 
in each quarter, to accompany and assist them 
therein; that they may proceed in the wisdom 
of truth, and thereby be qualified to administer 
such advice as may be suitable to the cireum- 
stances of those they visit, and most effectual 
towards obtaining that purity which it is evi- 
dently our duty to press after.” 

The duty assigned to those valiant soldiers 
in the Lord’s warfare, was faithfully and judi- 
ciously performed. It appears by the journal 
of John Woolman, that John Churchman was 
also associated with him in that arduous ser- 
vice; and about that date, several ministers 
from the mother country, being engaged in 
visiting the churches in America, were doubt- 
less instrumental in promoting the cause of 
justice and humanity. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE BOUNTY TAX. 


Friends have been and still are surrounded 
by circumstances that require them to be on 
their guard, lest they compromise their testi- 
mony against war. 

To my understanding, the religious Society 
of Friends hold that they are bound to obey no 
law calculated to uphold and perpetuate the 
war system, deeming this system to be at open 
variance with morality, christianity, and the 
best interests of man; and that this view is 
clearly corroborated by the precepts and exam- 
ple of the blessed Jesus. 

We may be told, that to decline obedience to 
such laws is impossible ; that the military and 
civil laws of this country are so connected, that 
in obeying the latter, the former shares a de- 
gree of this obedience, as a matter of necessity. 
What then? Shall we cease all intercourse with 
our fellow men, and shut ourselves up between 
two walls? No! ‘To decline the payment of a 
bounty tax,—a tax exclusively to be applied in 
hiring men to enter the field for the slaughter of 
their fellow men,—invoives no such difficulties. 
True, the sacrifice is to be submitted to, which 
the non-compliance with such requisition in- 
flicts as a penalty: but is it not better to obey 
God than man, especially when obedience to 
the latter is disobedience to the former? Now, 
I ask, can there be a plainer ease, or one where 
Friends, by their profession, are required to de- 
cline obedience to a military demand, than the 
payment of a bounty tax ?’—not even that of 
entering the field excepted. What a man does 
by the hand of another, he does himself; so 


i. — a ae 


that the payment of the bounty tax, by any one 
disposed to bear a testimony against war, has 
not the shadow of a valid excuse. a 

The discipline of Friends expressly prohibits 
a compliance with military requisitions, or the 
payment of a fine or tax in lieu thereof ; be- 
cause to do so, would be a violation of their tes- 
timony against war Is not such testimony 
violated in paying a bounty tax, as well as the 
whole spirit and meaning of the discipline on 
the subject of war? If the discipline may be 
construed as meaning the military service re- 
quired of Friends, it does not follow that the 
payment of a bounty tax is not in lieu of mili- 
tary service: on the contrary, it is so intended 
by legislative bodies, so as to equalize the bur- 
thenof war. Again, if the discipline positively 
enjoins upcn members non-compliance with 
military requisitions, or forbids any payment 
being made in lieu thereof, is not the meaning 
and force of this, and the testimony it is de- 
signed to sustain, violated, by giving direct aid 
to others for entering the field of human slaugh- 
ter? and, as the greater includes the lesser, 
there is no specific discipline needed against 
the payment of bounty taxes. We have no dis- 
cipline definitely prohibiting members of our 
society from making and furnishing ‘swords, 
pistols, cannon, &c., in those very words ; but 
to do this would surely be a violation of the 
meaning, and letter, too, of a discipline requiring 
its members net to “comply with military 
requisitions, make payment in lieu thereof, or 
furnish the means for carrying on war.” ' 

Would not that father who should hire his 
neighbor to enter the army, having a soa 
tempted to enlist also, disqualify himself for 
advising that son against such a step, on the 
score of having a testimony against war? And 
where is the difference, whether one man hire 
his neighbor, or one hundred unite in furnish- 
ing the means of hire? There can be none; 
the principle is the same. 

I do not see how any Friend can pay the 
bounty tax, without its being detrimental to 
the testimony under notice; for the un- 
prejudiced observer cannot fail to see the in- 
consistency of such a course, which might 
greatly tend to lessen his estimation of this 
testimony and its professors. Here we see the 
injury that may be done to the community, to 
say nothing of the injury done to the individual, 
and his fellow members. : 

Should unfaithfulness increase in the main- 
tenance of this righteous testimony, can we look 
for anything else but that government will 
gradually withdraw those favors Friends are 
now receiving on this subject, so that if the 
testimony be regained, it will be through much 
suffering? Oh, how important that the Society 
of Friends throughout should speak but one 
language, and exhibit but one good and con- 
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sistent example on this great subject! Who 
can estimate the amount of influence that 
thereby might be brought to bear upon the 
great family of man, for the extinction of the 
odious system of war and its attendant evils. 
May the members of this Society everywhere 
dwell under a due sense of their trust in regard 
to this noble Christian testimony, and the great- 
ness of the obligation for its uncompromising 
maintenance. Then our “ peace would be as a 
river, and our righteousness as the waves of the 
sea,” which are onward and onward. Such re- 
sults would inspire the hope, that the glorious 
day spoken of by the Prophet would soon 
arrive, in which the “ sword will be beaten into 
a plough-share, and the spear into a pruning 
hook ; and nation no more lift up sword against 
nation, neither learn war any more.” 
D. Irisu. 
Duchess Co., N. Y., 5th mo., 1865. 


—_—_—-~+9 


THE NATURE AND BLESSINGS OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE. 


To be a Christian is to be a man in the 
noblest sense of the word. It is to have the 
best object that is possible for life, the best 
patterns, the best company, and the best joy. 
What is the object that a Christian pursues ? 
He is some times described as one that, is being 
built like a temple ; that gradually is going up, 
and, being firmly established in beautiful pro- 
portions, for God to dwell in. -He is at other 
times spoken of as being rooted, or as growing 
like a tree that spreads its branches, and de- 
velops through years, till it is the sightliest 
and most beautifu! thing in the vegetable king- 
dom. He is, at other times, described as be- 
ing a scholar, and as being taught in the lore 
of God, and in the laws of right-living. 

But whatever the figure is, a Christian is a 
man that is living to perfect in himself a better 
manhood. He is liviag, not to waste his under- 
standing either by dissipation or by a selfish 
and perverse use of it, but to ennoble and use 
it for the worthiest purposes. He is living to 
to carry higher and higher in himself the 
moral sentiments—conscience, benevolence, 
faith, hope, and love. He is living so as to be 
better. There are a great many persons that 
‘are living simply for wealth, or honor, or for 
power. A Christian may have wealth, honor 
and power; but these are not the things that 
he is living for. He is to become better in 
every part of his being. The consequence is 
that he takes the highest rule—that is God’s 
law—to measure his conduct and disposition by 
in all the changes of life. However poorly he suc- 
ceeds here or there, he still keeps that standard 
before his mind, and strives after it, saying, as 
the apostle did, “ Not as though I had already 
attained ; [count not myself to have apprehend- 
ed; but this one thing I do, forgetting those 
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things which are behind”—all mistakes, all 
stumblings, all sins—* and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” — Henry Ward Beecher. 








PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 17, 1865. 


ADDRESS TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 


STATES AND MEMBERS OF THE ADMINISIRA- 
TIoN.—Our readers may remember that the 
Address issued by our late Yearly Meeting t® 
the President and members of the Administra- 
tion, was continued with the Committee, who 
were instructed to have it properly prepared 
and presented to those to whom it was addressed. 


The Committee selected for the service eight 


of their number,—four men and four women 
Friends,—who, in accordance with arrange- 
ments made by our kind friend Isaac Newton, 
Commissioner of the Agricultural Department, 
proceeded to Washington, and visited the Presi- 
dent and some of his Cabinet on the Ist inst. 


We learn the interviews were deeply inter- 


esting and satisfactory. It being the time set 
apart as a day of national fast, in the morning 
the President was attending public worship, and 
the delegation first called upon Kdwin M. Stan- 
ton, Secretary of War, who received them very 


kindly in his private office, alone. One of their 


number, in a feeling manner, opened the inter- 
view. 


“ From the Yearly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 


The following Address was then read : 


delphia, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and parts of Maryland, now in session, 


Fifth month 19th, 1865. 


To the President of the United States and Members 


of the Administration : 


We have felt constrained, as a religious body, 
to convey to you the expression of the deep 
sympathy that we feel in the great sorrow that 
has fallen upon all of us, in the bereavement 
sustained by the violent removal from this life, 
of our late beloved President, Abraham Lincoln. 

We feel greatly thankful that his heart was 
imbued with a regard for conscientious scruples 
in relation to war, and for the relief that he ex- 
tended to us therein. 

While we mourn the destruction of human 
life, and the sad consequences ever attendant 
upon a state of war, and while we cannot regard 
carnal warfare as pertaining to the kingdom of 
Christ, we desire to impart to you our heart- 
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felt rejoicing that millions of our fellow-beings 
have, by the power of Him who overrules the 
purposes of men, been released from cruel bond- 
age. 

"i. ‘righteousness exalteth a nation,’ we fer- 
vently hope that the great principles of equality 
and justice may ever be recognized in the future 
of our beloved country ; and we would express 
our solicitude that, in the performance of the 
momentous duties that now devolve upon you, 
your reliance may be upon God for wisdom, and 
that justice may be so tempered with mercy that 
~ counsels may be influenced for the good 
of all. 


Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting. 
DILuwyn Parrish, 
Clerk of the Men’s Meeting, 
Many §. Lipprncort, 
Clerk of the Women’s Meeting.” 

The Secretary listened attentively, and then 

remarked, he was deeply affected by the sym- 
pathy expressed by our Society in the loss we 
have all sustained in the removal, as was said, 
by violence, of our late President, Abraham 
Lincoln. Our appreciation of his character was 
just. He had been closely associated with him 
for years, and knew no appeal had been made 
to his heart which had not been responded to 
by sympathy and kindness. In relation to the 
peculiar position in which Friends were placed, 
in respect to their conscientious scruples against 
bearing arms, he was fully cognizant, and he 
assured them that under like circumstances the 
same consideration would again be accorded. 
He said the members of the Administration 
felt, that unless they recognized conscientious 
religious scruples, or if they permitted them to 
be trampled under foot, they could not expect 
the blessing of Heaven. His grand-parents, he 
told them, were Friends, and the owners of 
slaves; and his grandmother, who was a minis- 
ter in our Society, when a widow, with ten 
children, left her home in North Carolina, and 
removed to Ohio, in order to emancipate her 
slaves, and place them in positions to enjoy the 
blessing of freedom; and her influence and ex- 
ample had from childhood imbued his mind 
with sentiments averse to slavery. 

One of the delegates expressed a desire that 
now that the dark cloud of war was lifted, and 
peace was dawning upon our land, that no germ 
of evil might be introduced, to cause in the 
future the sorrowful agitations, out of which we 
Were just emerging. The Secretary replied 


there never should, while he had a part in the 
government, if, by the help of God, he was 
able to prevent it. He expressed with much 
tenderness his satisfaction with their visit, and, 
“T beseech you,” he said, ‘that your prayers, 
and those of all Christian denominations, be 
offered up for us. We know what has been, 
but we know not what is in the future. Our 
worthy President has gone to rest from his 
labors, and when our time comes I hope we 
shall be prepared, by endeavoring to do our 
duty, to enter also into rest.” 

The delegation, by special invitation, next 
visited William H. Seward. They had not ex- 
pected such an interview, in the peculiar state 
of his health; but the Secretary expressed a 
wish to take them separately by the hand, al- 
though all visits had been interdicted except 
those of the President and Secretaries. He 
was seated -in his office, being now able to give 
some attention to business, looking feeble, and 
the wire frame-work still supporting the lower 
part of the face. The Address was left with 
him, and he was told that although his name 
was not mentioned in it, great sympathy was 
felt with him and his family in the grievous 
affliction through which they were passing. 
Each of the Committee was enabled to offer 
him words of comfort and consolation, with 
which he expressed great satisfaction, and re- 
gretted he was not able to see them collectively. 


The deputation next called upon the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, James Harlan, at bis rooms 
in the National Hotel. After presenting and 
reading to him the Address, he remarked that 
it was well adapted to the occasion, and fully 
expressive of the sorrowful facts referred to. 
He stated that though he had not been long in 
the Cabinet, yet he had sufficient acquaintance 
with ‘the President to know that what had been 
said of the generosity of his character was 
strictly his due. After concluding this portion 
of his remarks, he spoke of the Indian Depart- 
ment, over which he has control, and the inter- 
est Friends have always manifested in the 
Indians. From their well-known confidence in 
Friends, he was inclined to the belief that if a 
member of our Society could be found of suffi- 
cient administrative ability, zeal, and general 
intelligence, who could be induced to take 
charge of that bureau, the constant bickering 
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and motive to strife would cease. He attributed|ing to make a large number of watches keep 
most, if not all, the difficulties we had expe-|the same time. But this, after a long trial, he 
rienced with the Aborigines, to the deceptions | found to be impossible. The President said 
practised upon them in relation to the supplies | this would illustrate his opinion in relation to 
furnished as part of their annuities. Though | the different sects of professing Christians. It 
the iutroduction of this subject was no doubt] was impossible for all to think alike, and he 
unanticipated, yet it was not extraneous to the | was willing for all to enjoy their own opinions. 
object of their mission. “ My religion,” he said, ‘is the fulfilment of 
my duty to God and man, and is as expansive 
as the bow that rests each end upon the horizon, 
and spans the universe. In relation to the 
question of slavery, you say that though the 
freedom of the slave may be considered 
to have been based on a military necessity, yet 
behind that, you could see a principle that 
governed the mind of our late President. Per- 
mit me to say, that this Government does not 
screen itself behind a military necessity. It is 
principle that has actuated, and will continue to 
actuate us, in carrying out the work of emanci- 
pation. We base it on truth, justice, and that 
inherent principle of right which all men kuow 
is theirs. I can say that long before this, in 
my own state, surrounded by opposition, my 
very life in peril, I had publicly declared that 
no man should hold property in man. And 
you, my friends, may rest assured, that in re- 
gard to your conscientious scruples, the same 
leniency will be exercised by me as was extended 
to you by our Jate President.” In conclusion, 
he expressed himself gratified at the interest 
manifested, and trusted that he would be able 
to realize ability to fulfil the responsibilities 
which had devolved upon him. 


After a few remarks by one of the Friends, 
and a feeling supplication by another, the in- 
terview closed, and the delegation arose to de- 
part, having finished their interesting mission. 
On theirreturn, one of the Committee remarked, 
“ that if the visit does no good to the parties to 
whom we were sent, it may to us, in teaching us 
ever to rely closely upon Divine aid when going 
forth to the fulfilment of any service for the pro- 
motion of truth and righteousness among men.” 






































In the afternoon the delegation waited on the 
President, at the White House. He received 
them kindly. Soon after they were seated, one 
of their number informed him that they repre- 
sented the Yearly Meeting which had recently 
convened in Philadelphia, by which they had 
been deputed to convey to him the participation 
of that body in the universal sorrow which had 
been felt over the land. The respect shown by 
our late President for the conscientious scruples 
of all religious denominations, and the especial 
consideration which the peculiar testimony of 
Friends, in relation to war, had received from 
him, together with his recognition of the right 
to freedom of the enslaved colored people, and 
his generous impulses for the relief of those 
who had incurred censure and punishment, 
caused them to honor and revere his memory ; 
and they offered to President Johnson the sym- 
pathy of Friends in the loss that he and they 
and the nation had sustained. They also sym- 
pathized with him in the arduous responsibilities 
of his position ; and that he might receive ability 
to fulfil these important duties they incited him 
to look to that source of wisdom which is alone 
profitable to direct, and which if earnestly 
sought, would be furnished in the right time 
and manner. The Address from the Yearly 
Meeting was then read, after which the Presi- 
dent rose, and, taking the paper in his hand, 
said, it was no affectation in him to say he felt 
his inability to reply in an appropriate manner 
tothis Address, and the remarks which had been 
made, but he would say that he was much 
obliged for the compliment paid him in making 
the visit and presenting the Address. That he 
knew we had, as had been remarked, our own 
peculiar religious opinions; that he respected 
-those of all Societies, for he was no sectarian. 





We are requested to state that the Monthly 
Meetings of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen, will be discon- 
tinued during the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth 
months. 


Charles V. of Germany, who abdicated the 
throne in favor of his son. The ex-king retired 
to a monastery, and amused himself by endeavor- 
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MarRiED, by Friends’ ceremony, in Philadelphia, 
before the mayor, on the 30th of 5th month, 1865, 
Joun C. Turner, of Baltimore, to J. IneNA PRESTON, 
daughter of Joseph and Rebecca Preston, of Cecil 
county, Maryland. . 


———_ +~0r- 


Diep, of consumption, on the morning of the 13th 
of 5th month, 1865, in Philadelphia, Cara, daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Sarah S. Comfort, in her 19th 
year. 


——, on the 21st of 5th month, 1865, MarqaRet 
Hoover, aged 88 years; a member of Spruce Street 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 28th of 5th month, 1865, Saran Hitt- 
BORN; a member of Green St. Monthly Meeting. 


» on the 3lst of 5th month, 1865, BippLe 
Hancock, in his 55th year; a member of the same 
meeting. 

——,, on the 3d of 6th month, 1865, Mary B., wife 
of George E. Hall, and daughter of Isaac Heston, 
in her 32d year. 

——, on the 5th of 6th month, 1865, Naraan T. 
Parry, in his 41st year. 


——, on the 7th of 6th month, 1865, at his resi- 
dence, near Willow Grove, Montgomery county, 
James Pavt, in bis 86th year. 

——,, at bis residence, near Arney Town, Burling- 

ton county, N, J., on the 31st of 5th month, 1865, 
Grorcr Buxtock, in the 6lst year of his age. 
, on the 23d of 5th month, 1865, of pulmon- 
ary consumption, Hannan Ann Taytor, daughter 
of Henry S. and Hannah I. Taylor, in the 23d year 
of her age; a member of Goose Creek Mo. Meeting 
of Friends, Loudon county, Virginia. She bore her 
protracted sufferings with the fortitude becoming a 
Christian, and died in peace with the world, and 
with a confident assurance of a joyful entrance into 
the realms of eternal bliss. 











einai 
Communicated for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED 
PEOPLE. 


After some necessary delay arising from the 
difficulty of completing arrangements, the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Colored People, was 
opened about the first of Second month last, 
under the care of Melicent Parvin, as Matron. 

At the first mecting of the Board of Map- 

agers in the Second month, six aged women 
were admitted as inmates, they being all the 
bames presented at that time. These assumed 
their privilege in the course of time and soon 
seemed entirely satisfied. 
_ In the Third month six others were admitted, 
in the Fourth month, two, and at the last meet- 
ing two, beside one admitted asa boarder; thus 
making in all 17 inmates. 

All of these belong to the class proposed to 
benefit, having lived long lives of useful labor 
and respectability, and now in their old age 
being left without support, save that provided 
by kind friends. One of them, over 70 years 
of age, had been quite successful in life, having, 
alter long service in a family, laid by several 
hundred dollars, with whieh to live upon. Her 
employer, who was also her banker, dying with- 


out a will, the executor refused her claim, for 
— she had no proof, and she was left penni- 
ess. 

At this sad and unexpected turn of affairs, 
much of the old laborer’s heart was sad, and 
it seemed as if the Home was prepared just in 
time to give her that of which she had been 
deprived. Another, aged 95 years, was born 
in Africa, and after living four or five years in 
Port au Prince, removed to our city, where she 
has worked ever since at cooking and nursing, 
these being her only means of support. One, 
born at Cape Henlopen, is now 102 years of 
age, and although her mind does not retain the 
vigor it evidently had at one time, she is still 
comparatively active in body. She has supported 
herself by washing for many years. Two others 
who were objects of special interest to several 
of our Board, each about eighty years of age, 
deserve notice. These lived together in the 
second and third stories of an old shanty in the 
lower part of the city. The two small rooms 
which were their only home, were graced in 
front with a sort of portico, whose only virtue 
was its permitting in summer a breath of open 
air, for fresh it could not be called, and which 
seemed to be fully appreciated by these old 
residents. Here they would sit and sew carpet 
rags, which the one would walk after to Sixth 
and Market Streets, and return carrying them 
with her. Of course they-earned but a pittance 
in this way. The visits of a few Friends some- 
times increased their allowance, and enlivened 
the monotony of their lives. 

A few minutes spent in conversation with 
these poor women at once assured us, that 
‘‘The Home,” where their declining days may 
be spent in honorable rest and peace, is indeed 
a blessing to them, and we can but wonder that 
the citizens of Philadelphia have so long de- 
layed the establishment of such a retreat. 

The first who entered the Home as an inmate, 
was also the first to leave it fur her /ong home. 
We remember this one well ; for perhaps a week 
she was the only inmate, and although neces- 
sarily lonely under such cireumstances, she ex- 
pressed her thankfulness for the privilege of 
admission, and was certain, when others came, 
she should be very happy; others did come and 
her expectations were realized. 

Her age was over 80, and after two or three 
days’ sickness, her spirit was called away, we 
trust and believe, to the land where sin and 
sorrow are no more. 

Appropriate exercises were held at the 
funeral, and the other inmates seemed much 
solemnized at this early parting with one of 
their number. ; 

Quite a remarkable incident in our early 
history, was the visit of one of the oldest women 
to the remains of our late President, when ly- 
ing in state in Independence Hall. On that 
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quiet Sabbath morning, that vast crowd, as if | Never a herald-bud peeps first 


by tacit consent, gave place at once to the old 
gray-haired colored woman leaning upon her 
staff, and without delay she had the satisfaction 
of gazing upon the face of one of the noblest 
benefaetors of her race. 

We are now in successful operation, and 
through the kindness and great liberality of one, 
who has donated $500 00, we have secured 
nearly sufficient to pay off the mortgage, which 
will thus give us the property at present occu- 
pied clear of debt. We now wish to express that 
the happiness we have experienced in seeing 
these old people so comfortable, has so enlarged 
our feelings, that we should like to extend these 
benefits to others, as we know of eight or ten 
who are as needy and deserving as those already 
under our care. 

As almost all of the contributions heretofore 
handed in, have been absorbed in purchasing the 
property, and in furnishing the house, so now 
we need that which will enable the primary ob- 
ject of the Home to be fulfilled. 

Will not our friends interest themselves and 
others in this necessity ; spread the knowledge 
of the institution among those who are as yet 
ignorant of its existence; invite them to visit 
it and see for themselves how eminently desir- 
able itis, to preserve that happiness and content- 
ment which are now so unmistakeably the char- 
acteristics of its inmates, and to recognize from 
the thankful spirit of these, that such institu- 
tions are a development of Christianity, and 
that it 7s more blessed to give than to receive ? 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, 
Samuet R. Surprey, 112 Chestnut Street; 
to the Presideat, Dittwyn Paraisn, 1017 
Cherry Street; or to JosepH M. TRUMAN, JR., 
413 Franklin Street. Farmers and others can 


* aid very much by the contribution of vegeta- 


bles and provisions, which may be left at the 
“ Home,” 340 South Front, above Pine. 


———__-~e—- ____ 


WATER LILY. 
BY ANNE G. HALE. 
Over the dark lagoon 
Boweth the willow tall, 
And the long black moss from the pine’s bare bough 
Waves like a funeral pall. 


Seldom the sunshine fair 
Pierces that shrouding gloom, 
And naught is heard save the screech-owl’s cry, 
And the lonely bittern’s boom. 


As if of this gloom afraid, 
Or, sick of its noisome air, 
The flowers that prank the meadow’s breast 
Never have ventured there. 


But, sometimes, up from its depths, 
Out in the morning cool, 
A beautiful lily, pure and fair, 
Floats on this stygian pool. 


Never a messenger-leaf 
Cometh before to tell— 


Out of its dreary cell. 


Yet, under the waters black, 
Maybap with the gloom at strife, 
That sweet fair blossom had dwelt, tili dawned 
The morn of its higher life. 


Thus out from the slough of sin 
A fair white soul may rise— 
And, parting the waves of its misery, 
Look up to heaven’s clear skies! 


For the unseen Spirit, there, 
With his Almighty power 
Wakens to life, and hope, and joy 
A never-fading flower. 


Ye who have marked with fear 
The tide of crime’s fierce flool, 
Take courage ! the blackest bosom holds 
The hidden germs of good. 


Go forth! in patience—work ; 
And with thy love illume 
The heart o’ershadowed by sin and woe, 
Till the flower uplifts its bloom. 


Cnn 
THE GUEST. 


“ Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any 
man heaf my voice and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 


| —Rev. 3: 20. 


Speechless Sorrow sat with me; 

I was sighing wearily ! 

Lamp and fire were out; the rain 

Wildly beat the window pahe. 

In the dark we heard a knock, 

And a hand was on the lock; 

One in waiting spake to me, 
Saying sweetly, 

“T am come to sup with thee!” 


All my room was dark and damp; 

“ Sorrow,” said I, “trim the lamp; 

Light the fire, and cheer thy face; 

Set the guest-chair in its place.” 

And again I heard the knock : 

In the dark I found the lock— 

“ Enter, I have turned the key! 
Enter, stranger, 

Who art come to sup with me!” 


Opening wide the door, he came ; 
But I could not speak his name ; 
In the guest-chair took his place, 
But I could not see his face ; 
When wy cheerful fire was beaming, 
When my little lamp was gleaming, 
And the feast was spread for three, 
Lo! my Master, 
Was the guest that supped with me! 
Harriet M‘Ewen Kimball. 


—_—_—_—_—_— wo 
BLIND TO THE GLorteEs OF SUNSET.—At the 
anniversary of the St. Martins’ School of Art, 
Cowper, M.P., the chairman, remarked how 





very few persons there were who looked much 
at those gorgeous sights which were constantly 
to be seen in the skies; even when the most 
glorious sunset was taking place, persons for 
the most part passed heedlessly along the 
crowded thoroughfare; and the number of 
those were but few who raised their eyes from 
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the level of the pavement to notice what was 
going on above their heads. Rogers, the poet, 
who was remarkable for always indulging his 
sentiments of the beautiful in this respect, was 
in the habit of walking up and down in the 
Green park at evening when the sunset was 
taking place; and he enjoyed the sight so 
much himeelf, that he used to stop persons, and 
invite them to look up into the sky, and share 
with him the magnificence of the sight. But 
he used to say that he could not find one person 
in twenty who took the slightest interest in 
what he was pointing out, and that they only 
looked on him as a troublesome, strange old 
gentleman, who was trying to point out some- 
thing which was not in the jeast worth seeing. 
Numberless are the beauties which persons lose 
by never having trained their powers of obser- 
vation. 
<eciensisniiliipiinioions 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 
WITH THE BIRDS. 
(Continued from page 221.) 

The Winter-Wren is another marvellous 
songster, in speaking of whom it is difficult to 
avoid superlatives. He is not so conscious of 
his powers and so ambitious of effect as the 
White-Eyed Flycatcher, yet you will not be 
Jess astonished and delighted on hearing him. 
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ing from a district of the Old Red Sandstone 
to where I walk upon the old Plutonic Rock, 
not fifty miles distant, I miss in the woods the 
Veery, the Hermit-Thrush, the Vhestnut-Sided 
Warbler, the Blue-Backed Warbler, the Green- 
Backed Warbler, the Black and Yellow Warb- 
ler, and many others,—and find in their stead 
the Wood-Thrush, the Chewink, the Redstart, 
the Yellow-Throat, the Yellow-Breasted Fly- 
catcher, the White Eyed Flycatcher, the Quail 
and the Turtle-Dove. 

In my neighborhood here in the Highlands 
the distribution is very marked. South of the 
the village I invariably find one species of 
birds,—north of it another. In only one local- 
ity, full of Azalea and Swamp-Huckleberry, I 
am always sure of finding the Hooded Warbler. 
In a dense undergrowth of Spice-Bush, Witch- 
Hazel, and Alder, 1 meet the Worm-Eating 
Warbler. Ina remote clearing, covered with 
Heath and Fern, with here and there a Chest- 
nut and an Oak, I go to hear in July the 
Wood-Sparrow, and returning by a stumpy, 
shallow pond, I am sure to find the Water- 
Thrush. 

Only one locality within my range seems to 
possess attractions for all comers. Here one 
may study almost the entire ornitholog, of the 
State. It is a rocky piece of ground, long ago 


He possesses the fluency, volubility, and copi- cleared, but now fast relapsing into the wild- 
ousness for which the Wrens are noted, and | ness and freedom of Nature, and marked by 
besides these qualities, and what is rarely found | those half cultivated, half-wild features which 


conjoined with. them, a wild, sweet rythmical 
cadence that holds you entranced. I shall not 
soon forget that perfect June day, when loiter- 
ing in a low, ancient Hemlock, in whose cathe- 
dral aisles the coolness and freshness seemed 
perennial, the silence was suddenly broken by 
a strain so rapid and gushing, and touched 


with such a wild, sylvan plaintiveness, that I | 


listened in amazement And so shy and coy 
was the little minstrel, that I came twice tothe 
woods before I was sure to whom I was listen- 
ing. In summer he is one of those birds of 
the deep Northern forests, that like the Speckled 
Canada Warbler and the Hermit-Thrush, only 
the privileged ones hear. 

The distribution of plants in a given locality 
is not more marked and defined than that 
of the birds. Show a botanist a landscape, 
and he will tell you where to look for the 
Lady’s Slipper, the Columbine, or the Hare- 
bell. On the same principies the ornithologist 
will direct you where to look for the Hooded 
Warbler, the Wood Sparrow, or the Chewink. 
In adjoining counties, in the same latitude, and 
equally inland, but possessing a different geo- 
logical formation and different forest-timber, 
you will observe quite a different class of birds. 
In a country cf the Beech and Maple I do not 
find the same songsters that I know where 
thrive the Oak, Chestnut, and Laurel. In go- 





birds and boys love. It is bounded on two 
sides by the village and highway, crossed at 
various points by carriage-roads, and threaded 
in all directions by paths and by-ways, along 
which soldiers, laborers, and truant schoolboys 
are passing at all hours of the day. It is so far 
escaping from the axe and the bushwack as to 
have opened communication with the forest 
and mountain beyond, by straggling lines of 
Cedar, Laurel, and Blackberry. The ground 
is mainly occupied with Cedar and Chestnut, 
with an undergrowth in many places, of Heath 
and Bramble. The chief feature, however, is 
a dense growth in the centre, consisting of 
Dogwood, Water-Beech, Swamp-Ash, Alder, 
Spice-Bush, Hazel, ete., with anet work of 
Smilax and FrostGrape. A little zigzag 
stream, the draining of a swamp beyond, which 
passes through this tanglewood, accounts for 
many of its features and productions, if not for 
its entire existence. Birds that are not attract- 
ed by the Heath or the Cedar and Chestnut, are 
sure to find some excuse for visiting this mis- 
cellaneous growth in the centre. Most of the 


common birds literally throng this inclosure ; 
and I have met here many of the rare species. 
such as the Great-Crested Flycatcher, the Sol- 
itary Warbler, the Blue-Winged Swamp- War- 
bler, the Worm-Eating Warbler, the Fox-Spar- 
row, etc. The absence of all birds of prey, and 





i 
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the great number of flies and insects, both the 
result of proximity to the village, are consider- 
ations which no Hawk-fearing, peace-loving 
minstrel passes over lightly; hence the popu- 
larity of the resort. 

But the crowning glory of all these Robins, 
Flycatchers, and ‘Warblers is the Wood-Thrush. 
More abundant than all other birds except the 
Robin and the Cat-Bird, he greets you from 
every rock and shrub. Shy and reserved 
when he first makes his appearance in May, 
before the end of June he is tame and familiar, 
and sings on the tree over your head, oron the 
rock a few paces in advance. A pair even 
built their nest and reared their brood within 
ten or twelve feet of the piazza of a large sum- 
mer-house in the vicinity. But when the 
guests commenced to arrive and the piazza to 
be thronged with gay crowds, I noticed some- 
thing like dread and foreboding in the manner 
of the mother-bird ; and from her still, quiet 
ways, and babit of sitting long and silently 
Within a few feet of her precious charge, it 
seemed as if the dear creature had resolved, if 
possible, to avoid all observation. 

(To be continued.) 


cae entaneninen 
From the British Quarterly Review. 
MOUNT HEKLA. 


The eruptions of this volcano have been 
chronicled since 1004 (a. D.) Twenty-four 
black-letter years appear in its calendar. There 
have been intervals of seventy-four, seventy- 
six, and seventy-seven years between its par- 
oxysms ; but few Icelunders who attained the 
ordinary term of life could expect to do so 
without hearing more than once that the terri- 
ble mountain was in labor. In 1300 the anna- 
lists assert that Hekla was ient in its agony 
from top to bottom—yes, down to its very cen- 
tre, they say; but the awful gash, now marked 
by a deep ravine, was partially healed by the 
collapse of the rock and the falling in of stony 
masses. During the convulsions of 4766, Sir 
Joseph Banks states that ashes were carried to 
a distance of one hundred and eighty miles, 
that the cattle in the neighborhood were either 
choked by the noisome vapors or starved for 
want of food, and that when the stomachs of 
some were opened, they were discovered to be 
full of volcanic dust. 

Besides Hekla, however, there are many burn- 
ing mountains in this island, and some of them 
have played a still more mischievous part. From 
Krabla a stream of molten rock was ejected 
between the years 1724 and 1730, and rushed 
into the lake Myvatn, where it killed the fish, 
dried up the waters, and continued to burn 
with a blue flame for several days. But there is 
no eruption so darkly renowned in Icelandic 
history as that of Skaptar Yékul in 1783. 
Skaptar is a mountain in the south-eastern 





quarter of the island, or rather it is a part of a 
cluster of mountains which seem to lay their 
heads together to bear up a huge snowy field ap- 
parently inaccessible to human foot. From an 
account published by Chief-Justice Stephen- 
son, who was sent by the Danish sovereign, to 
hold an inquest, as it were, over the disaster 
(though his narrative has been charged with 
some exaggeration), it appears that throughout 
the syssel, or county in which this Yékul is 
situated, the ground was seized with shivering 
fits on the lst of June, which increased in in- 
tensity from day to day, and seemed to forbode 
some hideous convulsion. On the 8th, pillars 
of smoke were seen to shoot upamongst the hills, 
and speedily formed a great black blank in the 
air, from which sand and ashes fell so profuse- 
ly, that at Sida the light was quite obscured, 
and the ground in the neighborhood covered to 
the depth of an inch. Terrible were the sub- 
terranean noises which were then heard. The 
sounds were like the thunder of meeting cata- 
racts. The inhabitants left their houses in af- 
fright, and pitched their tents in the open 
fields. On the | 0th, jets of fire were observed 
amongst the peaks to the north, and then a 
torrent of glowing lava burst from the volcano. 
Rushing in a south-east direction, it approached 
the river Skaptar, and dashed into its bed. 
Imagine the conflict which ensued between the 
two streams! ‘The struggle was fearful, but, 
hissing in his death-throes, the river god at 
last succumbed. In less than -four-and-twenty 
hours that rapid torrent, swollen as it was, had 
ceased to exist. [ts place was taken by the 
fiery invader. The lava not only rapidly filled 
the gorge through which the river ran, though 
in some places the banks were nearly six hun- 
dred feet high and two hundred wide, but flood- 
ed the adjoining lands, and at Aaswallowed up 
pastures and houses with merciless voracity. 
Sweeping along the channel of the stream with 
awful impetuosity, the molten matter issued 
from amongst the hills, and seemed as if it 
would deluge the whole plain of Medalland. 
Fortunately a great lake, or, as some say, 
an unfathomed chasm in the river, lay across 
its path. Into this it poured with a horrible 
noise for several days in succession ; but when 
this reservoir was filled to the brim, the burn- 
ing flood resumed its progress, and dividing 
into various currents, burned up a number of 
farms and woods as it ran its mad but magnifi- 
cent race. Now and then it spread over cer- 
tain ancient lava tracts, and penetrating every 
fissure and cavern, produced the strangest 
effects ; sometimes driving out the air through 
the chinks with a horrible whistle, sometimes 
melting and firing the old deposits, and not 
unfrequently blowing up the crust and hurling 
great masses of rock to a considerable height. 
Huge blocks of stone, torn from their site, and 
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heated till they became red-hot, were seen 
floating in the stream. The water which came 
down from the fountains of the Skaptar, and 
from the melting snows, was intercepted on 
reaching the lava, and, boiling, overflowed many 
pastures and woodlands which the molten del- 
uge had spared. Besides the river, numerous 
brooks and streams were dammed up by the 
torrents of lava, and many farms and buildings 
were consequently submerged. At Skal the 
people had seen the fiery tide approach, and 
waited breathlessly to learn whether it would 
be necessary to flee. To their great relief, it 
passed at a short distance; but on the 21st of 
June, the rivulets, which were distended by 
rain, and denied their usual outlet’ attacked the 
church and village, and next morning the 
steaming waters were surging with violence 
over the drowned hamlet. In its attempts to 
reach Skal, the lava ascended the slope of 
the hill to some distance, rolling up its cover- 
ing of moss as if it were a large piece of cloth 
folded by human hands. Numerous eruptions 
from the volcano, between the 18th of June 
and the 13th of July, fed the fire-streams with 
new material, and as the older effusions were 
now becoming stiffer and more consolidated, the 
fresher currents were seen rolling above them, 
until in some places the lava attained a thick- 
ness of six hundred feet. The Stapafoss water- 
fall on the Skaptar river was dried up; but the 
molten matter came down in its stead, and 
swept over the precipice in a splendid cataract 
of fire, filling up the enormous cavity at its 
base before it proceeded on its deadly way. At 
the commencement of August, the lava, which 
had now choked up the Skaptar river, and 
swamped the neigboring grounds, struck off to 
the north-east, and poured into the Hversfliot 
—a stream almost equal in size and nearly 
parallel in course. Great was the consterna- 
tion of the people who lived on its lower banks 
to see it begin to fume, to find it grow excess- 
ively hot, and then to observe it disappear 
altogether. What could they expect? They 
knew what had happened in the adjoining dis- 
trict, and gloomily awaited the appearance of 
the enemy. Down he came. Heralded by 
lightnings and thunders, signalled by pillars of 
fire and smoke in the distance, he dashed furious- 
ly along the bed of the river, streaming over its 
banks, and then, having reached the open 
country, spread his glowing waves across the 
plain to the distance of four miles within the 
space of a single evening. Continuing to flow 
until the end of August, the invader licked up 
some farms, drove the inhabitants from others, 
and spread devastation wherever he appeared. 
For several years afterwards the vapor still arose 
from particular spots, as if the fury of the in- 
truder were even then unsatiated. It was not 
until February, 1784, after ejecting a prodigious 





























quantity of lava, from its entrails, greater, per- 
haps, than ever issued from voleano before, that 
the mountain returned to its ordinary condition. 


+e 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The study of natural history is carried on 
among the middle classes in Sweden, with per- 
haps a greater degree of ardour than in most 
other countries. Itis stated to be the study in 
the schools by which men rise to preferment, 
and Dr. Clarke, in his travels in that country, 
has borne testimony to the zeal with which he 
found the science of botany pursued, and re- 
lates an interesting anecdote illustrative of that 
statement. ‘On his. arrival at Tornea, at the 
northern extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia, Dr. 
Clarke sent to an apothecary of the place, for a 
few jars of the conserved arctic raspberry, 
(Rubus articus) He had observed this rare 
plant in the woods near the shore where he 
landed, and found it bearing the first ripe fruit 
he had seen upon it. The flavor of its berries 
he thought finer even than that of the Hautboy 
Strawberry, and equal in size to those of our 
common raspberry ; but the plant so diminutive 
in size that an entire tree, with all its branches, 
leaves, and fruit, was placed in a vial holding 
about six ounces of alcohol. The fruit is an- 
nually collected and preserved, and wishing to 
send some to his friends in England, Dr. Clarke 
purchased a few jars for this purpose. They 
were brought by a boy without shoes or stock- 
ings, who, after having executed his errand, was 
observed to casta longing eye towards some 
books of specimens of plants which lay on the 
table ready for arrangement. To the surprise of 
the traveller, he named every one of them as fast 
as they were shown to him, giving to each its 
appropriate Linnzean appellation. They found, 
on inquiry, that this extraordinary youth was 
the son of a poor widow, who had placed him 
an apprentice under thisapothecary. His mas- 
ter himself had a turn for natural history, but 
nevertheless, he did not choose that his young 
pupil should Icave the pestle and mortar, to run 
after botanical specimens ; it interfered, he said, 
(which was probably the truth,) with the busi- 
ness of the shop. The consequence was, that 
the lad had secretly carried on his studies, snatch- 
ing every hour he could spare to ramble bare- 
fuoted in search of a new plant orinsect. These 
facts so interested Dr. Clarke and his compan- 
ions in behalf of the poor little Pyppon, for that 
was his name, that they showed him much kind- 
ness. But the hour of separation from his kind 
stranger friends came all too soon, and the little 
naturalist, shedding abundance of tears, bade 
them farewell, making this touching request at 
parting, “ If you should remember me when you 
arrive in your own country, send we Drosera 
longifolia; 1 am told it is a common plant in 
England.” —English Journal. 
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THE LAW OUR SCHOOLMASTER. 

Gal. iii. 24. Wherefore the law was our school- 
master to bring us unto Christ. 

The force and beauty of this passage as it 
stands in the original, are almost invisible to the 
English reader. The term schoolmaster by no 
means conveys the same idea as the word the 
apostle has employed and which it professedly 
translates. That word [paidagogos] means 
literally a chi/d-leader, and was the name given 
to a servant whose special duty it was to con- 
duct his master’s children to and from school. 
The apostle says the law, the Mosiac economy, 
was [not our schoolmaster, but] our paidago- 

. As the child was taken by the hand and 
led ‘by the servant to the school teacher for 
instruction, so the law took as it were by the 
hand every docile and believing soul, not itself 
to unfold the way of justification and life, but, 
by its manifold types and symbols, ¢o lead that 
soul forward to the Great Teacher—* to bring 
us unto Christ”—from whom alone, it could 
learn the road to holiness and heaven.—Con- 
gregationalist. 





Hints ON Memory.—First, soundly influx 
in thy mind what thou desirest to remember. 
What wonder is it, if agitation of business jog 
that out of thy head, which was there rather 
tacked than fastened; whereas, those notions 
which get in by violenta possessio will abide 
there till ejectio firma, sickness or extreme age, 
dis sses them. It is best knocking in the 
nail over night, and clinching it next morning. 
Overburden not thy memory to make so faith- 
ful’ a servant a slave. Remember, Atlas was 
weary. Have as much reason as a camel, to 
rise when thou hast thy full load. Memory, 
like a purse, if it be over full, that it can- 
not shut, all will drop out of it; take heed of 
a gluttonous curiosity to feed on many things, 
lest the greediness of the appetite of thy mem- 
ory spoil the digestion thereof. Marshal thy 
notions into a handsome method. One will 
carry twice more weight, trussed and packed 
up in bundles, than when it lies untoward flap- 
ping and hanging about his shoulders. Things 
orderly fardled up under heads are most porta- 
ble.— Fuller. 


—— 

How ugly do our failings look to us in the 

persons of others; which yet we see not in 
ourselves.— Penn. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 


Frour anp Mgau.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, aud it is utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
at $7 75 a 8. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 

Grain.—The Wheat market is feverish, and there 
being. no demand either for milling or exportation, 
prices are entirely nominal. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion. «+--+ +++. cere eeeee coccceeees 60 cts. 


Two insertions: +--+ +++-+++. Ceccccccccccccceces $1 00 
Three insertions: «+ +.-++e++eee cece eeeeeeee eseeel 20 
For every additional insertion---------++++-+++ 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof.----- 10 cts, 


Always pseyable when ordered. 
Philada, 3a mo. 11, 1865. 


OOKS FOR SALE:— Journal of Hugh Judge--- 70 
$2.00 


Journal of John Comly, (600 pages) price------++-++ ° 
Journal of John Woolman, a few copies--------+++++++++++ 1.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) the 4th volume 

Out Of PriMt--- ++ e+ +e cece eeeeeeewerceeesressereeeres + 8.00 


History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interestin 
accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of Friends 
Meetings; with engravings: 580 pages----- --+-++ sreees 3.00 

Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 

The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 


The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.----+-- 1.00 
Comly’s Reader, - - - -50 cents. Central School Reader---- 75 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader: -----+.sec.scecessceseeees 50 
Bellangve’s Journal. ---- 15 


Also, Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Race 
Street: and of Friends’ Central Schoul, with large groups 
of persons, 8 by 1Q- cocce. cocccccccccsccccccccccesccsece 1.00 
Stereorcopic Views of the same---+-+,.-+e--seceeesccesees 60 
Card Size of the abuove----+--ceecscceccecceseces seereees 
610 Emmor Comty, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 
GENTLEMAN AND Wire, or TwoGentlemen, can obtain a neatly 
turnished second story front room, ana Board, in « Friends’ 
family, with use of bath and gas, at 1603 Summer St., Phila. 
610. 624. 3t. pw. mn. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. A Boarpine ScHooL Por 
GIRLS. 

Tue Spring ane SumMeR TERM of this healthfully and beauti- 
fully located Institution, will open, 5th month 22d, 1865, and 
continue in session twelve weeks. For terms of admission and 
other particulars, see circular, which may be had on application 
to the Principals, Attleboro P. 0., Bucks Couuty, Pennsylvania, 


* Isragt J. GRAHAME. ae 
4. 1. 13t. 624, Jane P. GRaname. be rincipals. 


J YLOR still continues his Lanp AGenoy, for the Society of 
. Friends and others, and particularly solicits patronage. 
Address, J. Tytor, Denton, Md. 
References:—Joseph C. Turnpenny, 10th and Spruce Sts., Phila. 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry Street, ~ e 
J. Jamison, 66 & 68 North Water street, S 
63. 12t. 819, pfan. 


UMMER BOARDING.—Those wishing a retreat in the country 
with its shade, and the general luxuries of the farm and 
dairy, can be accommodated at our residence in the village of 
Evergreen, which stands untivalled for neatness, and all those 
constituents that are requisite to HEALTH. We are within half a 
mile of the Fairville depot, on the Philadelphia and Baltimore R. 
K., and the Wilmington and Hamorton stage passes the door 
twice each day. Our terms are moderate. 
Address Hamorton, Chester county, Pa. 
610617. 2t. owxn. 


ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW SHADE DEPOT.— 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 15 cts.; Hang- 

ing papers, neatly, 15 cts-; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures . 

Howett & Brotsers’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil 

Window-Shades and Fixtures; neat gilt Borders, and entirely 

plain, at Jonnston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street be- 
low llth Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 

513. 12t. 729. PxNnz. 


1[\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makes a specialty of that part of the Hatting Business, 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wex F. 


RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli. 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 





Evsenivs BARNARD. 














M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of feaiy-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PaMPaLet and general Jos Printers, 2i3 Arch St. 
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